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SOMETHING FUTURE. 

Tue winter is generally supposed to be the season when amuse- 
ment is most sought for from the perusal of periodical and other 
publications. The long evenings and the tedium attached thereto 
by those who are not willing, or not permitted, to attend public enter- 
tainments, excite an inclination that something should be presented 
to their minds for immediate relief or @xercise. Every one is desirous 
of knowing what passes in the world, though debarred from being a 
sharer in it, and a periodical paper is frequently sought for, from the 
sole hope of ascertaining if a place of entertainment, a rout, a theatre, 
or a ball room was or was not crowded on a certain evening, or how 
the promoters of it, or persons engaged in it, succeeded in their re- 
spective promises of entertainment, to themselves or others. 

But although while we write some snow remains on the ground; 
although 

** As yet the trembling year is unconfirm’d, 
And winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day delightless,” 


the spring or summer is fast approaching, and we, in consequence, 
must prepare ourselves for subjects congenial to the seasons during 
which we shall endeavour to amuse our readers. We shall therefore 
attempt by expatiating occasionally on the expanding beauties of nature! 
to insinuate instruction through the medium of amusement ; only inviting 
our country readers, or say rather our readers in the country, to take 
our paper with them into the garden during their walks, and we will 
endeavour, independently of our serious treatises, to say or collect some- * 
thing for them by which they will at least be uninjured, if they can or 
may be inclined to, 
‘ “Look through nature up to nature’s God.” 
AS 
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The various products of this part of our country shall, as they weekly 
spring, vegetate, flower, produce fruit or fade, be in one way or other the 
subjects of a portion of our paper, and we shall endeavour, sometimes 
through the medium of the simplest weed to attract the attention, and 
perhaps to direct the understanding of the younger part of our readers 
to the grand design of the Creator of the universe ; which was as we con- 
ceive, that, every thing on earth from the ocean and its contents to the 
' smallest grain of sand upon its shore, from the smallest grain of sand 
on the shore, to the immense mountains, the solid part of this globe sus- 
tains, with “all which it inhabits,” should tend to the instfuction, the 
improvement in true religion, and consequently to the happiness of man. 
We believe also that 
** An undevout philosopher is mad.” 
——»_+ oe 
RELIGION. 
‘© Oh! how unlike the complex works of man, 

Heav’n’s easy, artless, unincumber’d plan ! 

No meritricious graces to beguile, 

No clust’ring ornaments to clog the pile, 

From ostentation, as from weakness free, 

It stands like the czrulean arch we see, 

Majestic.in its own simplicity. 

Inscrib’d above the portal, from afar 

Conspicuous as the brightness of a star, 

Legible only by the light they give, 

Stand the soul-quick’ning words, 


* BELIEVE AND LIVE.” 


Ir appears strange to us, that we should be so often accuséd of ridi- 
culing religion, because we have ventured, in some instances, to disap- 
prove of doctrines which we have considered as perfectly irrelevant to 
the subject. We still defy any one to adduce an instance in which we 
have treated religion with ridicule, or disrespectful levity. We do not 
consider ourselves as individually called to account, when in letters 
addressed to us, or in sermons preached at us,.we are asked whether 
-ridiculing religion will produce general good; or are told that some 
men are inclined to reduce it to “a something or a nothing of their 
own imaginations.”—This is mere stuff. If we have done, or said any 
thing wrong, let it be pointed out, not indirectly, but directly ; where 
is the sentence, where is the word, the syllable, or letter, that in our 
paper intimates a disrespect to religion ? 
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We perfectly agree with all, that religion should not be trified with ; 
and it is therefore, that when we find it és trifled with by the introduc- 
tion, or attachment to it of doctrines at which every man who has an 
idea of an omnipotent and benevolent Creator, must be startled, we will 
ridicule if in our power, not religion itself, but what is ridiculously 
attached to it for private or party purposes. 

That God who created the universe, who in the decalogue gave his 
especial laws to Moses, who sent his Sor into the world to expound the 
relative, social, and moral duties of man, could never have left any thing 
unknown to man, that it was necessary to his present or future happi- 
ness for him to know. When he thought proper to explain who or 
what he was, it is to be supposed that he so far explained his nature and 
his essence as was necessary to man, or consistent with his willof being 
known. When he answered Moses, he said he was, “I AM,” (a Supreme 
existence ;) again, “ JEHOVAH,” (a self-supported, or self-existingy or 
self-subsisting being.) Was not this enough for man (without his pride) 
to know? Must not all inquiries but what the Almighty has conde- 
scended to explain, end in indeterminate hypothesis ? Can mortal 
argument, evanescent from those powers of reasoning which the Creator 
has limited, undoubtedly inferring, ‘“‘ thus far shalt thou go, but no 
farther,” pretend to the determination of his essence ? 

** How can finite infinite explain ?”” Why should we be perpetually 
inquiring into, and endeavouring to explain the essence of that being 
who is our sole protector, who as we must acknowledge, intends all 
things for our good, and who consequently, if necessary to our good, 
would inform us of every.thing contributary to a perfect knowledge of 
himself. Are we human beings, to presume to analyse our God, as we 
would a mixture of earthly mould, or the combinations of atmospheric 
gas? 

We wish not to interfere with the opinions of others, any further than 
as, when openly promulgated, we perceive thatthey interrupt the happi- 
ness, without promoting, and perhaps, we might say, with delaying the 
exercise of moral duties in those who have attended to them. What is 
to be expected from a man or woman, who is tajd from the pulpit that 
all he or she can do will not save him or her from everlasting damna- 
tion, if they should believe such doctrine ? and if they will not or* 
cannot believe it, where is the utility of preaching it ? 

And what is this everlasting damnation, such preachers talk about ? 
Where is this Hell fire with which we are threatened ? we can discover 
nothing about it in the scriptures ; we defy a proof. It is true, that 
it was customary with the ancients, as it is now with some of the 
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moderns, to consign theit dead bodies to the funeral pile, to the Pyra 
Tivg, fire ; with others to the graye, the Gehenna I'ma grave or sepul- 
chre, or any place hilled, helled, or covered up. Why or how these 
two different modes of bestowing the last rites should’ be so connected 
as to be construed into what the people are by some taught to consider 
as hell fire, we must leave to the discrimination of those whose interest 
it has been to frighten creatures out of their senses, and their confi- 








dence in a just God. 

** Damned,” “ damnation,” are words frequently used by certain 
warm professors of the tenets of a Saviour, a Redeemer ; but should 
not the expression be either modified or explained since our language 
has suffered such perversions of its original meaning? and, should such 































people as have no opportunity of consulting the original text be suffer- 
ed to believe that damnation was intended to mean an eternal consign- 
ment to a fiery furnace, called a hell? We presume and believe, that our 
Saviour never preached such- doctrine: that he declared, that after 
death, they who acted improperly in this life would be injured, that 
they would suffer, sustain a loss of happiness, (dzuvec) in the next 
world ; that they would be damnified, according to the still reserved 
original meaning in our law books, we believe—but no more. 

We are told by the scriptures, that accordingly to our good or bad 
actions in this word, we shall be rewarded or punished in the next ; and 
this we believe ; but where or how we shall be rewarded or punished, 


ee . 


we leave to the control of that Being who created the universe, and all 
} that is therein, knowing that “It is better to trust in the Lord than to 
} put confidence in man.” 
But let us now conclude with what our Lord Jesus Christ saith, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind : this is the first and great command. 
ment. And the second is like unto it : Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself: On these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.” ie 
” —e— 
Roxbury, April 10, 1810. 
TO ST. JOHN, 


DEAR SIR, 
. “It is a rule that holds forever true, 


** Grant me discernment, and I’ll grant it you.” 


Tae reverse of this maxim, I suppose admissable on the foundation 
of the old adage. I had only a cursory reading of your polite epistle in 
the Mirror, and by particular engagements the last week, my immedi- 


ate reply was prevented. I beg leave, therefore, to apologize to you for 
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my apparent inattention. The only observation I can now notice, is 
that wherewith is connected the remark that I make no secret of my 
real name: I do not, sir—I stand forward the avowed defender of any 
editorial remarks: in my paper, fairly and openly, and am as ready to 
encounter your objections, directed to any one passage, or to all dis- 
tinctly pointed out, as I was in the first instance to write them. Iam 
also ready to investigate with you, the foundation of those principles or 
the doctrines which you observe that I have so coarsely handled. But 
I wish not an engagement in the dark. However, if you still think your 
profession renders what still remains of concealment necessary, I have 
only to request that your future favours may be transmitted immediate- 
ly to me, that my readers may at least know whence is derived the cause 
of my remarks. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


NEMO NOBODY, or 
“* The Writer of Something.” 








—_— 


MR. POLLARD. 


HerscueEL did not discover a planet additional to the formerly 
supposed arrangement of our solar system, with greater satisfaction 
than that which we derived from the splendid addition of the talents of 
this gentleman to our oratorical hemisphere. We are only geniuses of 
the “ hic et ubique” kind, by proxy, we pretend not to be so in “ pro- 
pria persona.” We regret that our Sunday evening proved to be less 
profitably, and less agreeably employed than it would doubtless have 
been, had we attended Fanuiel Hall; but the sources of our information 
respecting the abilities displayed by this gentleman, are too pure, and 
the streams flowing from them too clear to prevent our taking confi- 
dently the pleasing draught. We congratulate him most sincerely on 
the success of what we consider his maiden speech in public ; we know 
his attachment to the style of Junius, and trust that he will not suffer 
himself to be nick-named, as one of the supposed writers of those cele- 
brated letters permitted himself to be. Public good, will require his 
future energies, and his own just sense of right will direct him, as we 
hope with moderation, associated with correct principles, to the in- 
crease of it. An original beam of applause flashed on him from the sun 
of oratory, and consequently our reflections can add nothing to his 
praise. 
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PREDESTINATION. 

A GENTLEMAN Who was a great stickler for the doctrine of predes- 
tination, and who was constantly contending that man was not a free 
agent, was lately applied to by another of the same principles, for pe- 
cuniary assistance. The money was loaned, but on interest. The bor- 
rower, however, appeared thankful to his friend, and was proceeding in 
his expressions of gratitude, when his friend stopt him, by observing 
that he could deserve no thanks, because fate had decided that he 
should so assist him, and consequently he had no merit in so doing. 
Soon after, the borrower became unfortunate ; the lender called on him 
for payment, which being declined, he became importunate and angry. 
The borrower requested him to be pacified, and seek comfort in his 
own principles ; for fate, added he, ordained that you should Jend, and 
consequently you had, as you said, no merit in lending; now fate or- 
dains that I should not repay you, and consequently I am not to blame 
for your losing your money. 


a 


TO THE EDITOR OF SOMETHING. 
MR. NOBODY, 


You are requested to inform the gentl*man who, for several months 
last past, has visited at our house, that his visits have been quite too 
frequent, and that I, as one of the family, wish him hereafter to dis- 
continue them altogether Iwill also be answerable that the other 
members of our family will not make the least objection to it. 

Although he has not expressly signified to me that I am the object of 
these visits, yet the intention of his whole demeanor, though ridiculous- 
ly aukward and uncouth, is too apparent to be mistaken. 

Now, sir, as I not only do not partake of the smallest degree of pleas- 
ure or instruction in his company, but, on the contrary, hayé a decided 
aversion to it, I feel it my duty to make it known to him, This, how- 
ever, is quite foreign to my natural disposition, or wishes, to» exhibit 
a man to public view, (for f have not a doubt that he will directly be 
recognized) but the prevailing desire I have to treat every person with 
civility, and the inherent principle I possess to offend no one if to be 
avoided, prompt me to it, to avoid a personal discussion with him on this 
subject. For I must acquaint you that he is one of those familiar be- 
ings who familiarizes with the most domestic duties in the family; and 
although by my inattention and neglect in frequently retiring to another 
room when he has been present, I have endeavoured to discover to him, 
my aversion, still his ignorance or his madness, or both, have repeatedly 
instigated him to follow me even into my more retired apartments. 
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Did not certain circumstances exist, Iam almost persuaded that ft 
should have overstepped the bounds of my accustomed civility, by ab- 
ruptly manifesting my displeasure at his intrusion. But, situated as I 
am, I have thought fit to make him an offer of this garment to put on, 
that if it should fit he may wear it. | 

Before I conclude, sir, suffer me to make one general inquiry, wheth- 
er every gentleman supposes himself at all times to have an indisputable 
claim to the ‘assiduous attention and servile homage of every lady to 
whom his ¢apricious fancy may urge his address? For one, and I be- 
lieve for very many, I can freely say, that although females derive 


much pleasure and satisfaction from the company and society of the - 


real gentleman, where they can gain useful information and instruction ; 
yet they have many avocations to which they can far more profitably 
devote their time, than by wasting it either in the company of a. block- 
head or a coxcomb. Yours, 

6th of April. ARABELLA. 








We'know not how an author can deserve or obtain greater praise 
from men of sense and honesty, than by doing justice toan enemy. We 
extract the folllowing from the Repertory, of Friday, April 6, 1810. 
with the usually honourable editorial remarks. 


FROM A LATE LONDON PAPER. 
BATTLE OF TALAVERA. 

We cannot refuse to ourselves or to our readers the pleasure of giving 
an extract from this excellent and interesting Poem. The following 
description of the charge of the 23d Dragoons upon the French line, 
and the rapid formation of the enemy into an impregnable column, is 
sketched with historical fidelity, military precision, and a vigour of 
poetry, which has seldom been equalled. 


Three columns of the flow’r of France, 
With rapid step and firm, advance, 

At first through tangled ground, 
O’er fence and dell and deep ravine— 
At length they reach the level green, 
The midnight battle’s murd’rous scene, 

The valley’s eastern bound ; 

There in a rapid line they form, 
Thence are just rushing to the storm, 

By bold Betuuno led: 

When sudden thunders shake the vale : 
Day seems, as in eclipse to fail, 
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The light of Heaven is fled : 
A dusty whirlwind rides the sky, 
A living tempest rushes by 

With deaf’ning clang and tread— 
“A charge '—a charge !” the British cry, 
** And Seymour at its head.” 









Be.Luvuwno Sees the coming storm, 
And feels the instant need ; 
‘** Break up the line—the column form, 
** And break and form with speed, 
** Or under Britain’s thund’ring arm 
**In rout and ruin bleed.” 
Quick, as the haste of his commands, 
The lengthen’d lines are gone, 
And broken into nimble bands 
Across the plain they run; 
** Spur, Britain, spur thy foaming horse, 
** O’ertake them in their scatter’d course, 
** And sweep them from the land.” 
She spurs, she spurs ; in vain, in vain— 
Already they have pass’d the plain, 
And now the broken ground they gain, 
And now, a column stand! 
“Rein up thy courser, Britain rein !” 
But who the tempest can restrain? 
The mountain’s flood command ? 
Down the ravine with hideous crash, 
Headlong the foremost squadrons dash, 
And many a soldier, many a steed, 
Crush’d in the dire confusion bleed ; : 
The rest, as ruin fills the trench, ; Mes 
Pass clear, and on the column’d French, be “ 
A broken and tumultuous throng 
With glorious rashness shoot along, 
Too prodigal of life ; 
And they had died—aye every one, 
But WeLvw’sLey cries, * On ANson, on 
“LANGWORTH, ALBUQUERQUE and Payng, 
‘‘ Lead Britain, Hanover and Spain, 
“ And turn th’ unequal strife.” 
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Now from the plain and every steep 
A thousand thunders peal ; 
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Again the vollied tempests sweep, 
And sulph’ry vapours, dark and deep, 
The meeting armies veil ; 
The kindling fight at every post 
Blazes, but toward the centre most, 
Whence, hoping on a happier stage, 
The renovated war to wage, 
France now assails the hill, ‘ 
And pours with aggregated rage 
The storm of fire and steel ; 
And when the fresh’ning breezes broke 
A chasm in the column’d smoke, 
Busy and black was seen to wave, 
The iron harvest of the field— 
That harvest which, in slaughter till’d, 
Is gather’d in the grave— 
And now before their mutual fires, 
They yield, and now advance; 
And now ’tis Britain that retires— 
And now the line of France. 
They struggle long with changeful fate ; 
And all the battle’s various cries, 
Now depress’d, and now elate, 
In mingled clamours rise, 
*Till France at length before the weight, 
Of British onset flies ; 
‘*Forward !” the fiery victors shout, 
** Forward !—the enemy to rout; 
Pursue him, and he dies '” 
Hot and impetuous they pursu’d, 
Andj wild with carnage, drunk with blood, 
Rash’d on the plain below ; 
The wily Frenchman saw and stood— 
Screen’d by the verges of the wood, 
He turn’d him on his foe. 


The gallant bands that guard the Crown 
Of England, led the battle down, 
And, in their furious mood, 
Thrice they essay’d, with onset fierce, 
Thrice fail’d collected France to pierce— 
Still France collected stood. 


While full on each uncover’d flank 
Cannon and mortar swept their rank, 
And many a generous Briton sank 
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Before the dreadful blaze ; 
Yet midst that dreadful shout and din 
Their fearless shout they raise, 
And ever, as their numbers thin, 
Fresh spirits to the post rush in, 
~~ . Of peril and of praise. 








_— 
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No. 2. 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
THE cuticle of vegetables serves to modify the impressions of exter- 







nal objects upon them; gives passage to the fluids absorbed for their 






nutrition, and is pierced by a great number of pores, which throw off 






their excretory products. 






The pores of the cuticle vary in shape and magnitude, in different 






plants; and this is the cause of the variety of texture or grain in dif- 





ferent plants. 
* That the cuticle does not greatly restrain the growth of the plant is 
proved by this experiment: if a portion of the cuticle be removed, no 






















bur or swelling will take place. 

We have said that all roots, at a certain age, have two cuticles. The 
first of these is coeval with the other parts, and exists in the seed. Af- 
terwards a layer is sent off from the bark, and forms a second skin: for 
example, in the root of the dandelion(13) towards the end of May, the 
original or outer skin appears shrivelled, and is easily separated from 
the new one, which is fresher and more firmly adherent to the bark. 
Perennial plants are supplied in this manner with a new skin, every 
year. The outer one always falls off in the autumn and winter; and 
a new one is formed from the bark, in the succeeding spring. 

Upon the trunks of most trees which are dicotyledonows,(14) the suc- 
cessive layers of cuticle continue to adhere together ; eachvof these 
cracks and gives way as the tree increases in thickness, and hence 
) the deep clefts which always appear in the bark of trees of any age. The 
several laminz, which are in this manner left surrounded by the cracks, 
are larger the nearer they approach to the wood, in consequence of 
the most external cuticle having first yielded to the growth of the tree. 


(13) Leontodon Taraxacum. Dent de Lion. 

(14) Dicotyledonous plants are those, the seeds of which are divided inte 
two compartments, called tubes, or cotyledons. All the varieties of beans 
(Faba_) have two cotyledons. 
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When the cuticle is destroyed, it grows again. It is then more 
strongly adherent to the rest 6f the bark, so as to form a kind of cica- 
trice, which differs in colour from the surrounding cuticle ; this differ- 
ence it retains tor along time. The cuticle of the leaves and fruit does 
not grow again. ha 

The resinous cuticle of the evergreens(15) tends to preserve ‘them 
from the destructive effects of violent rains, severe climates, or inclem- 
ent seasons, to which such plants are particularly exposed ; inthe same 
manner as varnish, of which resin is the essential ingredient, preserves 
the substances which are covered by it. Inthe same way, it prevents 
all unnecessary expenditure of moisture from the plant. 

The silicious cuticle of the stems of cane, &c. accounts for the 
strength and hardness of those long and slender stems. 


(15) Sempervirentes. 








THE PATH WAY—AGAIN. 
MR. NEMO, 


Noricing in the 29th namber of your paper a contribution of 
“The mite of O”—and feeling equally desirous with himself to con- 
tribute a “‘ mite” to the convenience as well as to the utility of the citi- 
zens of Boston, I readily commenced practising upon his suggested 
im provement. | 

In several of my first attempts I succeeded tolerably well. But the 
next day after the fall of the late snow, meeting a lady as I was passing 
up Cornhill with two gentlemen arm in arm, and being unable to disen- 
gage myself from them, I pressed eagerly to the right to give her room, 
being myself on the left, which suddenly brought the inside gentleman 
against the steps of a door which projected some few feet into the side 
walk, and caused him to stumble in such a manner as to bring the 
whole force of his body against the one next him. This not only com- 
pletely checked the course to which we were inclining, but impelled us 
in the contrary direction with such increased velocity that I struck 
against the lady, who was at that instant beside us, with such vio- 
lence, as completely crowded her into the gutter, which was then filled 
with snow and water to a height of several inches. 

This accident so confused and embarrassed me, as to bring to my 
recollection that I ought to lend her my assistance, just at the moment 
she was regaining the walk—and my zeal again hurried me against her 
with such untimely rapidity as once more to remove her into the gut- 
ter; and the snow at the same time causing my feet to slip from the 
margin of the pavement, I was in an instant placed by her side. By this 
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time there were not a few witnesses to the gad dilemma in which we 
were placed. We, however, regained the side walk nearly together, 

and which was no sooner done than a body of snow from the roof of a 
house gave us such a showering as had nearly crushed us to the pave- 
ment Recovering again from this mishap, and learning that neither of 
us had received any material injury, save avery decent wetting, we each 
attempted a dislod gment of the snow from our heads and shoulders, ia 

which we soon succeeded, and then separated, having by this time pass- 
ed each other, pursuing respectively our different ways, to the no small 
amusement of the spectators, at our mutual embarrassment and dis- 
comfiture. 

To avoid a similar evil again, I shall hereafter give the ladies the 
inside when passing; and beg leave to suggest to others the propriety 
of adopting the same rule. " R. 

—_ + ee 
THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 

We have ever been feelingly and morally delighted withthe descrip- 
tion of a Country Clergyman, which Dr. Goldsmith drew. To a reason- 
ing mind, no character can be so estimable as that of a man whose life 
is devoted to the diffusion of knowledge, the inculcation of moral prin- 
ciples, and the preparation of his fellow-creatures for the happiness of a 
future state. 

In our chance reading this day, we happily, for our own satisfaction, 
and we hope it will prove so to that of some of our readers, met with the 
following passage; it is an extract from the Sacerdos Parecialis of Dr. 
John Burton. We have attempted hastily an imitation of iti English 
for our female friends, the classical reader will discover its beauties on: 
ly in the original. 

We have however taken some liberties with the New-York publishers. 
having varied the typography im at least six places, for which, if wrong, 
we apologize. 

O felix studii, qui non ingloria ruris 

Otia tutus agit, procul ambitione, metuque ! 

Qui recolens quicquid dignum sapiente bonoque 

Providus zxterne meditatus seria vite 

Gaudia despiciens peritura. Déoque vocanti 

Cujus sacra gerit, magno Iztatus honore, 

Impendit curas, animamque relinquit in astris. 

Non illum potuit Syren, damnesa voluptas 
Flectere, non miteros agitans discordia cives 
Nec malesuadus honos, nec lucri prava cupido ; 
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Sed pietas, columque fides amplexa, remotum 
Ad majora vocat ; fortunam dona ferentem 
Subjiciens pedibus, rigidique pericula fati, 


Atque alio patriam monstrans sub sole jacentem. > 


Felix ! qui late turbantibus @quora ventis, 
Civiles tuta prospectat ab arce tumultus, 
Immunis culpz, simul immunisque,pericli ! 
Cetera securus sancto vacat usque labori, 
Sedulus et populo prodesse, DEOque placere. 


TRANSLATION. 


O happy the priest, who to study inclin’d, 
Remov’d from ambition and fear, 

Makes only what graces the wise and good mind 
His pride, his pursuit, and his,care. 


Disdaining the perishing joys of this life, 
Eternity seeks for his meed ; 

And trusts to that God who invites him from strife, 
For the bliss by his justice decreed. 


Injurious pleasure, the syren, nor bends, 
Nor discord nor faction involves, 

The pride of false honour, nor avarice ends 
His pious and steady resolves. 


But piety, faith that embraces the skies, 
To nobler employments direct ; 

Taught dangers of fortune and chance to despise, 
He stands ’mid their tempests erect. 


Thrice happy, who in the tumultuous strife 
Of jarring contentions below ; 

With confidence looks to a happier life, 
Where streams Of true joys ever flow. 


From fault and from danger by innocence clear, 
He fears not adversity’s rod : : 

His labours, devoted his people to cheer, 

Ambition, his duty to Ged. 
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JOHN KEMBLE. 

As we were told at the time, and as we had every reason. to believe, 
the marriage of Mr. John Kemble with Mrs. Brereton was not accompan- 
ied with the usual predilections or the customary courtship. It was re- 

» ported and credited, that they were each satisfied with the consideration 
that the other was a worthy honest character. Mr. Kemble, to be sure, 
attended the marriage ceremony, and perhaps dined with his bride, but 
the spirit of his strong attachment to learning could not.yield to the 
weaknesses of human nature. What had passed in the morning was, in 
idea, entirely absorbed by the studies of the evening, and it was not till, 
in spite of frequent hourly repulses, his servant John at past two o’clock 
in the morning, asked him if he had forgotten what had passed during 
the preceding day. ‘“ Why, what do you mean John ?” said Mr. Kem- 
ble. ‘‘ Do you forget sir, that you were married?” replies John. ‘‘ God 
bless my soul, John,” rejoins Mr. Kemble, “it had entirely escaped 
my memory.”’ , 

But Mr. Kemble is not singular; for history informs us of several 
persons whose severe attachment to letters would not yield to the soft- 
er and more social, yet not less innocent delights of nuptial festivity. 
Among other instances of this dereliction of duty, for a dereliction it 
certainly must be, the ladies of Turnebus and Budeus, those very deep 
scholars, had reason to complain that they had been married merely for 

* the purpose of affording their husbands more time for the prosecution 
of their dry studies, by cooking their victuals and preparing their clothes 
for them, for on their wedding day they saw—no, they did not see—but 
they felt that their respective husbands pursued their accustomed stud- 
ies, with the same perseverence and obstinacy as before. 
—» +e 
MR. BRUCE. 

Mr. Bruce, the celebrated explorer of the source of the Nile, gener- 
ally retired during the warm months to his summer seat at Ardwhillary 
on the banks of Loch Ludnuc. 

We knew him well; among many other social virtues which he pos- 
sessed, he was very fond of promoting the innocent and improving 
amusements of young people. One evening after supper, for the amuse- 
ment of his guests, he proposed that each should compose an Epitaph 
for his or her neighbour—the variety of the effusions produced much 
good natured mirth We shall only select thé one written by himself. 
on a lady whose Christian name was Elizabeth, premising that, from his 
residence at Gondar, and his having been appointed Governor of Geesh, 
he was frequently called by his friends in Scotland, the Prince of 


Abyssinia. 
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EPITAPH. 
Here lies our sweet Bess, 
Queen Bessy the less, 

Abyssinia’s Prince her chief mourner : 
She cared not a fig 
For cotilion or jig 

If she got common sense in a corner. 


» She was wise, she was gude 
Sometimes sulky and rude, 

She had more of the Owl, than the Dove, sir ; 
If the devil could take her 
In turns with her Maker, 

She’d please, both below and above, sir. 

a 
A VISION. 

Evcentvs had passed through a short life of religious and moral vir- 
tue; he had lost, at the age of thirty-one, an amiable wife and two 
lovely infants ; soon after which, it pleased Providence to remove him 
also—his friend Benignus attended him to his grave. 

Benignus, on his return to his home, retired to his couch, and medi- 
tating on the unfortunate event, as he termed it, fell asleep. His fancy 
still represented his friend on his bed of sickness, when suddenly an 
angel appeared, and addressing Eugenius, said to him, “ Your life has 
been hitherto spotless ; take the reward while you deserve it; wish not 
to remain in this world a subject of future temptation.” Eugenius, with 
a smile, observed; * My God, thy will be done,” and instantly dis- 
appeared. 

When Benignus awaked, he reflected ou whiat he had seen in his 
dream, and observed, “‘ Yes, Eugenius is now happy, certain of eternal 
bliss ; had he been suffered after such trials to remain in this world, he 
might have lost by discontent and impious repiningss those claims which 
his virtue, as yet unsubdued, secures to him for everlasting joys: He 
might 





but enough ; he is gone.” 


ED 


Communication. 
THEATRE....MR. BERNARD’S BENEFIT. 
THE BUSY BODY, &c. 
WE were extremely pleased at the brilliant assemblage presented to 
view from the boxes of the theatre on this evening; a gratifying exem- 
plification to our long tried favourite of the high respectability in which’ 
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his talents are held by the Boston audience. Did time permit, we should 
delight to dwell upon the superior manner in which the various person- 
ages of this admirable drama were supported ; we cannot, however, 
without a gross violation of our own feelings, and an act of glaring in- 
justice to Mrs. Powell, Mr. Bernard, Mr. Mills, Mr. Dickinson, and Mr. 
Barnes, conclude, without unequivocally declaring that in our minds 
the parts assigned to Mrs. Powell and those gentlemen were seldem in 
any place or at any time better performed. The Miranda of Mrs. Pow- 
ell ranks among the happiest efforts of this lady in the comic depart- 


yent ; the playfulness of her manner whilst playing upon the dotage 
passion of Sir Francis Gripe, received its well earned reward, the smiles 
of the fair, and hearty plaudits of the gentlemen. 

The Marplot of Mr Bernard is so well known, that to comment on it 
now, would be but to repeat what others have said before us. We 
shall therefore content ourselves with observing that he marred every 


plot he embraced to the complete satisfaction of his auditors. Mr. Mills 
possesses the almost certain guarantees of success in genteel comedy ; 
an easy deportment, and pleasing figure ; with those to night he made his 
way, and must have left by his elegant performance of Sir George, the 
gentlemen present entirely in good humour with the declaration of 
Howard in the will—‘ Woman is the true substance after all; com- 
pared to her all other objects are as the glow worm to the sun, they 
may dazzle the eye, but can never warm the heart.” Sir Francis Gripe 
was certainly never better looked, dressed, or acted than by our worthy 
friend Dickenson. The passions of fear and avarice were admirably de- 
picted by him during the bartered interview of Miranda and Sir George. 
We are already beyond the bounds contemplated at our commencement, 
and shall therefore close by declaring that all was excellent. 


—_ + oe 


MR. & MISS WORRALL’S BENEFIT. 


Tue benefit of Mr. and Miss Worrall is advertised for Monday eve- 
ning ; could an idea be entertained that families and individuals would 
neglect this opportunity of rewarding those talents and that industry 
which have afforded them so much entertainment during the last win 
ter, we would expatiate on the claims of this gentleman and his daugh- 
ter on public patronage. But we believe that any other than the re- 
commendation their own talents have given would be unnecessary. We 
can only hope, what we.must expect, that they will obtain justice. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Were prepared, but omitted for want of room. 
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